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MEETING OF THE AIR 


VOL. 12, No. 47 


Should Our Public Schools Educate for Marriage 
and Family Relations? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors, and 
very special greetings to our friends 
here in the Nation’s Capital. You 
have indicated, by your letters, so 
much interest in tonight’s subject, 
and the one four weeks ago on 
marriage, that we've selected a 
similar subject, “How Can We 
Strengthen the American Family?” 
for our Twelfth Anniversary 
Broadcast on May 29, and have 
planned a nation-wide contest to 
select two of our speakers to ap- 
pear on this program. One thou- 
sand dollars in cash prizes, ten sets 
of the Encyclopedia Americana— 
worth $210 each—will be awarded 
the winners. We'll tell you how 
you can enter this contest at the 
close of tonight’s meeting. 

Now, we’re about to hear two 
experts and eight extremely alert 
high school students selected in a 
nation-wide talent search, counsel 
with us on this evening’s question, 
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“Should Our Public Schools Edu- 
cate for Marriage and Family Re- 
lations?” 

Our first expert, who upholds 
the affirmative, is a doctor, a 
psychiatrist, a former president of 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, with a great career of, public 
service behind and before him— 
Dr. Foster Kennedy. 

Our second expert, who chal- 
lenges his views, is Mrs. Henry 
Mannix, the mother of ten chil- 
dren, whose busy career includes 
activities in many religious and 
philosophic organizations, most 
notably the National Council of 
Catholic Women of which she is 
the president. 

Then we'll hear from four 
sharp high school students 
will be challenged by four very 
smatt interrogators, who are also 
winners in this contest. But, first, 
here is Dr. Foster Kennedy. Dr. 
Kennedy. (Applause.) 


very 
who 


Dr. Kennedy: 

_ Last year I was appointed by the 
court to a board of three physi- 
cians to examine a murderer— 
seventeen years old. This man 
killed three people, and nearly 
killed two other women, and com- 
mitted also more than 500 burglar- 
ies on a non-profit basis but as a 
sexual substitute. 

Before doing any of these things 
be had broached the matter of 
sexual introduction to his mother. 
Her reply, as reported by him, 
was, “All sex is dirty. If you touch 
anyone’s body, you'll get disease.” 

The implications are plain—not 
that everyone without sexual 
knowledge commits murder, 
though this lad was not unique, 
but as some do, it is necessary to 
educate all. 


We hear the words “emotional 
maturity” nowadays bandied about, 
but no one defines this. I shall 
define it as the ability by mind, 
imagination, and feelings to put 
oneself in the other fellow’s place. 
Children have to be taught how 
to do this act of justice. 


The sexual relationship can 
easily be a hit-and-run collision— 
an animal reflex action with 
peculiar brevity, lacking overtones 
of beauty, laughter, or the humor- 
ous spirit. 

Such adventures truly mutilate 
the modern man and woman. There 
must be added, for permanent 
truth, a mutual respect and affec- 
tion; a sense of responsible part- 


nership in opinion, in purpose, in 
economics, and in homecraft, all 
growing from the sweet food of 
assured love. 

This is a marriage, and fortunate 
indeed are those of us who find it, 
but we must prepare and protect 
our children for this great role if 
they would reach it. Man must be 
trained for doctoring or soldiery, 
and women must be trained if they 
would cook intelligently, nurse the 
sick, or create a serene and happy 
home. 

We in America are constantly 
talking about our technical knowl- 
edge, our “know-how,” in prac- 
tical matters. Why do we refuse 
to give and learn technical knowl- 
edge in our schools about the 
biological facts of our own bodies 
and emotions? We should teach 
facts about sex as we teach facts 
about other physiological func- 
tions. 

We all grow up gradually; in 
the process we stagger and wander 
and wonder from lack of help. 
Few parents can give truthful help 
in learning to control and use 
adolescent feelings, but in schools 
where a course in family relations 
is offered, 98.5 per cent of the 
parents accept it happily for their 
children. The children are in- 
structed, they become better com- 
panions at home and juvenile be- 
havior improves. 

Since 1940 in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, education in homemaking is 


a required course for both boys 
} and girls. 

Pittsburgh, in 1940, was having 
an alarming number of pregnancies 
in public and parochial schools. 
They started a course in sex educa- 
tion, for which the parents gave 
written consent. By 1944, the preg- 
fancies were reduced by 50 per 
cent, and since then delinquency, 
which had risen hugely the whole 
country over, in Pittsburgh rose 
only half the percentage of that in 
other comparable cities, 

I believe that factual instruction 
should be given in general biology 

or physical education before—be- 
fore—puberty at which time young 
people become filled with personal 
emotional drives. 

Most parents are inarticulate and 
with them, the youngsters are, too. 
Parents are embarrassed and usu- 
ally, especially with boys, never 
refer to sexual matters at all. In 
relation to their own children, they 
cannot treat sexual matters objec- 
tively, and they cannot for exactly 
the same reason that a physician or 
a surgeon is not the best doctor 
for his own children. 

So the thing goes by default, in 
most American homes, and the 
youngsters instead learn distorted 
facts from other children and catch 
their fears. 

Too often they learn no facts at 
all, and when invaded by the drive 
of sex, they experiment in secret. 
These experiments may end in na- 
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tural children, venereal disease, a 
deep sense of guilt, or crime. 

Honesty is the best policy. Par- 
ents should meet with educated 
teachers so that they may work 
along with them—class instructions 
be given, with opportunity for pri- 
vate interviews. Before puberty, 
menstruation should be described 
as a preparation for a women’s 
greatest happiness. 

Instruction about sexual dangers, 
the perils of hasty marriage, ven- 
ereal disease should be given to 
both boys and girls at the age of 
sixteen. Throughout the whole 
course, to paraphrase Monsignor 
Sheen, they should learn how 
sexual love must grow into what 
Robert Louis Stevenson called “pas- 
sionate kindness,’ for each other, 
so that they may be perfect parents. 

Remember, it was a Voice from 
Heaven that said unto the Apostle 
Peter, “Call nothing I have created 
common or unclean.” (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Kennedy. Now, 
Mrs. Mannix, out of your rich ex- 
perience as the mother of ten and 
an active leader in civic and reli- 
gious organizations, and author of 
Marriage as a Career, would you 
give us the benefit of your counsel 
on this question. Mrs. Henry Man- 
nix, president of the National 
Council of Catholic Women. Mrs. 
Mannix. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Mannix: 
It seems to me, Dr. Kennedy, 
that we differ not so much on the 


objective as on the place and 
method. We are agreed that sex 
instruction should be given, but 
where and how and by whom, The 
question presented this evening is 


one that cannot be answered yes. 


or no without qualifications. 

As the mother of a family, I 
have a natural interest in the prep- 
aration of youth for marriage and 
family relationship. As a citizen 
and a taxpayer, I also have a re- 
sponsibility to know what may be 
included in such preparation if 
given in the classroom of the pub- 
lic school. If such preparation, 
given on a mass scale, would in- 
clude sex instruction, my answer 
as a parent and as a citizen is em- 
phatically “No.” 

As a parent, I know that the 
duty of giving sex instruction lies 
first of all with the mother and 
the father. I cannot, in conscience, 
delegate this duty to the schools. 

Moreover, as every parent re- 
alizes from experience with his 
own children, the how and the 
when of giving instruction on sex 
varies with each child. You, as a 
psychiatrist, Dr. Kennedy, know 
this. 

A teacher in the classroom can- 
not. meet these individual require- 
ments with the same understand- 


ing, responsibility, and love as a” 


parent. 

As a citizen, considering the 
question objectively, I look upon 
the school as playing a supporting 
role to the home and the family, 


and I ask myself how well the 
school is performing this role. To 
what extent is the school today 
developing the will power, the 
mental discipline, the right atti- 
tudes of its pupils—our sons and 
daughters? 

These are fields in which the 
school should be, and is intended 
to be, the strong supporter of the 
home. If the school is uncertain of 
its success in performing this role, 
the answer to better performance 
does not lie in giving mere infor- 
mation on sex. 

Your common sense and mine, 
your personal experience and mine, 
tell us clearly and sharply that 
mere knowledge of sex and sex re- 
lations is no guarantee of morality. 
In fact, sexual immorality among 
youth is often the result, not of 
ignoratice about sex, but of too 
little will power. 

This much is certain: Informa- 
tion on sex should never get ahead 
of the boys’ and girls’ ability to 
understand at the same time their 
moral obligations toward the facts 
of life which they have learned. 

Let us consider this evening, 
omitting the element of sex edu- 


‘cation, the question then is not 


debatable. Of course, every school 
public or private, should support 
the role of the home and the fam- 
ily in educating its pupils for mar- 
riage and family relationship, but 
without trespassing upon those in- 
timate phases of sex education 


which are at once the right and 
duty of the parents. 

_ What can the school offer that 
would assist the parents in edu- 
cating children and youth for these 
relationships that are the very 
_ strength of the nation? How can 
it help to prepare them for mar- 
_Yiages that endure, for family life 
that finds its happiness in mutual 
sacrifice, in mutual giving, and in 
_the richness of children. 

The school’s power for good in 
these fields lies in its capacity for 
character training. The self-dis- 
cipline and self-control that the 
school can teach its pupils, will 
serve the child well in any situa- 
tion that he may encounter in later 
life within the family or outside it. 

At the root of delinquency and 
immorality is mot ignorance of 
facts, so much as ignorance of that 
great pilot which steers the course 
of every man’s life—his individual 
power of will. 

The school, too, can do much to 
build the mutual respect of boy 
and girl, one for another, by de- 
veloping the modesty of the girl 
and the gallantry of the boy. These 
qualities are at once their special 
attractiveness and their individual 
protection. 

In addition to character forma- 
tion and development of those es- 
sential attitudes, the school which 
in most cases is already offering 
practical courses in home eco- 
nomics and home management for 
girls, might well make available 


to all pupils a much greater family 


emphasis in all the related courses: 
civics, economics, current social 
problems, etc. 

The school should give the pupil 
an outlook on society in which the 
family group rather than the un- 
related individual is the basic unit. 

The school lays the groundwork 
for vocation and avocation. It 
recognizes that in its pupils are the 
future workers of the Nation. It 
takes into consideration prepara- 
tion for almost every career, but 
marriage and parenthood is a 
career more important to the Na- 
tion than many of those which are 
now in the schools concerned. 

Therefore, the school must play 
its role of supporting the home 
with strong emphasis, but at the 
same time it must definitely realize 
that the right and duty of giving 
children instruction in the most 
intimate, but yet the most beauti- 
ful and sacred of human relation- 
ships, cannot be delegated to the 
classroom. 

Instead of campaigning for sex 
education in the public school, we 
should campaign for sex instruc- 
tion in the home where it truly 


belongs. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mrs, Mannix. Now 
let’s hear from our first spokesman 
for the students themselves—Caro- 
line Arden of High Point High 
School, High Point, North Caro- 
lina. Caroline, will you step up, 
please. (Applause.) 


Caroline Arden: 

As an educative, cultured person, 
Mrs. Mannix, you are qualified to 
mold artfully the character and 
the beliefs of your children. But 
do you really think that the aver- 
age American parent is capable of 
presenting a clear, comprehensive 
analysis of the emotional aspects 
of marital relationships? 

I say “No,” for the average 
parent has neither the vocabulary 
nor the information to impart such 
knowledge. Remember, if you 
will, the instance cited by Dr. Ken- 
nedy at the beginning of his ad- 
dress. 

How many children go to their 
parents with normal, healthy ques- 
tions only to be lied to, referred 
to someone else, or to have their 
question evaded. In short, Mrs. 
Mannix, you are an exception. The 
youth of today want facts, not a 
lot of beating around the bush. 


In a recent issue of Collier's 
magazine was a cartoon by Garrett 
Price which bore one of the most 
appropriate legends of the day. A 
small boy announced to his father, 
“Dad, you'll be relieved to know 
you won't have to bother with the 
bees and flower story. I’ve picked 
it up in the street.” 

J laughed. We all laugh at 
familiarities just as we smile each 
time we see a Kilroy autograph. 
We've heard so much about re- 
ceiving important sex knowledge 
in the gutter that it’s become a 
joke. Or has it? 


Is it a joke that when a child 
leaves his sheltered home to be 
thrown with many children of 
varied backgrounds in the public 
school that he is immediately con- 
fronted with the whispered, child- 
ish knowledge of the playground 
and the obscenities crudely 
scrawled on washroom walls. 

From these very beginnings, er- 
roneous and misguided, develop 
the frustration that destroys and 
often prevents complete and happy 
marriages. 

Oh, yes, sex is learned in the 
schools, but in locker rooms and 
corridors, not in the classroom 
where guided discussions and com- 
petent teachers may impart sex 
knowledge in the correct manner. 

Dr. Paul H. Landis, dean of the 
graduate school at Washington 
State College stated in a recent 
article, “We cannot choose between 
sex education and sex ignorance. 
We must choose between socially 
directed sex education or vulgarly 
acquired distortions.” 


Endeavoring to emphasize sex 
education, I have placed it first for 
undeniably mutual sexual under- 
standing is imperative to success- 
ful marriage. 

How many young people con- 
templating marriage will know the 
difference between blind infatua- 
tion and true lasting love? 

Is the realization of marital 
responsibility something inherent 
in human beings that automatically 
goes into effect when a ring is 


slipped on the third finger, left 
hand? 

Does a young bride acquire with 

her trousseau a knowledge of the 
peculiarities of colic and _ the 
mechanism of a bottle warmer? 
I think not. All the women smile 
indulgently and say, “Well, she'll 
learn,’ while the poor husband’s 
_ stomach grows more dispeptic and 
_the unhappy bride’s nerves and 
| hair become more frazzled. 
_ Our parents have failed us as 
theirs failed them. It is now time 
to place marriage and family 
courses in the hands of the schools 
and eliminate the embarrassment 
caused our poor misguided parents 
as they either ignore us, offer un- 
authoritative advice, or thrust an 
inadequate or disgustingly juvenile 
pook in our hands. 

The old adage that youth will 
be served takes on new light today. 
If our homes deny us the com- 
petent knowledge that we seek, 
then we must demand it of the 
schools. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Caroline Arden. I 
am sure High Point is very proud 
of you. But these students are 
sharply divided on this question, 
too, so let’s hear now from a 
young man who comes to us from 
across the continent in Portland, 
Oregon, the Rose City of the 
West. Don Hays of Benson Poly- 
technic High School of Portland, 
Oregon. Don. (Applause.) 


Donald Hays: 

Yes, Caroline, the school is an 
important and powerful institution 
for the spreading of knowledge— 
the spreading of general knowl- 
edge. But education for marriage 
is not general. It does not come 
from a textbook. If it is to be 
efficient, it must be set by an ex- 
ample. ; 

The schools can never take the 
place of the home and would 
have to act only in a supplemen- 
taty manner. Your first and most 
important instructors are your par- 
ents. Their ideas and ideals of 
religion and marriage, traits of 
character, and manner of living are 
given to you and will last for a 
good many years. 

If the parents are unhappy, if 
they teach their children by set- 
ting bad examples, then it will be 
up to somebody to eventually show 
them the difference between right 
and wrong. The school can show 
this difference but they cannot suc- 
ceed in remedying the situation 
without a program of parent edu- 
cation which is the primary remedy 
for unhappy marriages. 

The schools are secondary. The 
home is of primary importance. 

You parents influence your 
child’s personality. You mold his 
character. He does not mold yours. 
So we should first educate the 
parents, not the children, and then 
follow up in the schools. 

The minute the parents lead a 
happy life the children will auto- 


matically be educated for happy 
marriage. We have not even tried 
to educate the parents, to any great 
degree, although the schools do 
have the facilities to educate the 
parents. Almost all schools have 
auditoriums. All do have class- 
rooms, and educated and competent 
instructors for adult education are 
available. 

The home has not fallen down 
on its job, Caroline. The school 
has fallen down on its job of edu- 
cating the parents. The schools 
cannot lay out courses in love, 
kindliness, tolerance, unselfishness, 
understanding, and how to get 
along with the irritable and jeal- 
ous, for these are taught by the 
home and by example, and some 
teachers are incompetent to set the 
example. 


Improved family relations de- 
pend upon better housing, better 
health facilities, closer adjustment 
of income and family size, greater 
facilities for recreation and more 
economic security. The school does 
not affect these, but it is up to 
legislation. It is also up to legis- 
lation to improve our divorce laws. 

The schools can build character, 
promote maturity and obedience, 
and teach self-discipline. But it is 
still up to the first educators, the 
parents, to set the example and to 
teach those facts which relate to 
the individual and not to the mass. 

Men have to make a living. 
Girls have to create a home. Par- 
ents have to be capable instructors, 
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because parents are the example. — 
Let’s educate the parents. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Don Hays. Well, it 
seems as if we'll have to put in a 
course of parent education at 
Town Hall next year and maybe 
some of the high schools could 
do just ‘as well to have courses for 
parents. Now let’s come back to 
the Middle West and hear from 
Vivian Max, a student of Walnut — 
Hills High School, in another good 
Town Meeting town, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Vivian. (Applause.) 


Vivian Max: 

Now, Don, you have admitted 
that the schools have a job to do 
in teaching marriage and family 
relations. Why draw the age line 
at the adult level? Let’s include 
good, sound advice on all marriage 
problems. Let’s educate future 
parents as well as present parents. 

Here’s why. The minister says 
“Until death do us part.” And in- 
nocent Iris repeats “Until death 
do us part.” 

Little does Iris, in her supreme 
happiness, realize the problem she 
is accepting with these words, for 
at her home, Don, she has never 
seen what constitutes happy mar- 
riage. Mamma _ and papa had 
quarreled about everything from 
money to Iris herself. 

Her parents did not take her to 
church enough for her to acquire 
the spiritual values which are the 


foundation of successful marriage. 
Church to her was a place where 
she heard nice music but a com- 
mercial that was too long. 

She never helped in community 
projects or organizations as you 
do, Mrs, Mannix—activity which 
would have broadened, deepened 
_and matured her personality. 

Fortunately, the law said Iris 
had to go to school for an educa- 
tion. But did she really get one? 
She did not learn how to be a 
homemaker, so she drifted—drifted 
to the divorce court, as one in 
three like her have done during 
the past year. 

I hate to say this to you, Don, 
but according to Court House 
records in your own city of Port- 
land during 1944 and ’45, there 
were four divorces for every three 
marriages. (Laughter.) 

Preparation for marriage today 
is essential for all young people. 
In earlier days, it was not neces- 
saty, because the family was such 
a closely knit unit. However, as 
the result of our transformation 
into a modern, industrial world, 
family ties have weakened and be- 
come subject to harsh outside at- 
tack. 

Therefore, innocent Iris and 
hopeful Harry have to be prepared 
to build a home that will deflect 
outside blows. This presents a 
challenge which must be met by 
the home, the school, the church, 
and the community. 


The school as one of the power- 
ful builders of an individual’s life, 
has a vital part to play in prepar- 
ing him for the great human ad- 
venture of love and marriage. The 
school can present marriage in a 
clean, objective way. Already the 
schools are giving preparation 
through courses in homemaking, 
practical arts, consumer education, 
health and physical education. 

However, a course setting forth 
to innocent Iris and hopeful 
Harry an intelligent approach to- — 
wards choosing a mate, working 
out necessary marriage adjustments 
and planning to avoid the pitfalls 
of divorce and unhappy marriage 
should be added. This course 
should include home nursing and 
child care for both Iris and Harry. 

Now I cannot recommend this 
school preparation as a cure-all for 
the disease of divorce and unhappy 
marriage, but it’s one step toward 
making it possible for innocent 
Iris and hopeful Harry to speak 
with knowledge and understanding 
when they say “I do.” (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Vivian. Now our 
program wouldn’t be complete 
without a word from the repre- 
sentative of our host city. So now 
let’s hear from Eulalie Harrison of 
Central High School, Washington, 
D.C. Eulalie. (Applause.) 


Eulalie Harrison: 

Vivian, what is the real purpose 
of high school? Is it to supplant 
the family or to supersede the 


church? I think not, and I don’t 
really believe that you think so 
either. There are some things 
which can be taught best in the 
home. Others can be taught best 
in the schools, and still others in 
the churches. I don’t believe that 
this type of education should be 
taught in the already over-crowded 
curriculum of the school. 

There are many reasons why I 
don’t agree with your views. First, 
most youngsters know at least the 
basic facts of life before they ever 
enter high school. Those few stu- 
dents who do need more infor- 
mation can take their questions 
to the family doctor or even better, 
to their minister. 

Many books on this subject by 
eminent authorities can be found 
in the public libraries. Also, gen- 
eral instruction is already given in 
such school courses in sociology, 
hygiene, and child care. Looking 
at the question in this light, there 
is no necessity for such a course. 

In the second place, religions 
differ so vastly in their tenets and 
doctrines regarding such subjects 
as divorce and birth control that 
it would be impossible to teach 
anything more than the most ele- 
mentary and innocuous facts. 

And by the way, Caroline, who’s 
going to teach this course? Only 
an expert could handle such a 
delicate subject in the correct man- 
ner. Even an expert would need 
to have a great deal of tact, dis- 
cernment, adroitness, and under- 
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standing of adolescent psychology. 
Where are you going to find so 
many outstanding experts? 

Finally, instruction of this type ~ 
would have no effect on lessening 
juvenile delinquency. A course in 
morals would help more to solve 
that problem than a course in mar- 
riage. 

Recently the school has been as- 
suming more and more of the re- 
sponsibilities of the family. Are 
we going to allow this condition to 
be augmented by the addition of 
another unnecessary course? Don’t 
you think that this would be detri- 
mental to the family? The family 
is the very keystone of our Nation. 
Look at what happened in Nazi 
Germany; in Fascist Italy, when 
the government took over the re- 
sponsibility of the home. Are we 
going to allow this to happen to 
us in America? The answer is up 
to you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Eulalie. 
Now it’s time for our discussion 
with our interrogators, and they’ve 
been sharpening their knives all 
day for this moment. So let’s start 
with Frederick Nagelstad, a stu- 
dent of Central High School in 
Sioux City, Iowa. Fred. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Fred Naglestad: Mr. Denny, 
the remarks made this evening 
seem to indicate two major points 
of conflict. Dr. Kennedy and his 
team believe that a program of 
education for marriage and family 
relations need not be perfect while 


Youth Speaks Jor Itself 


For the sixth year, Our Times, the national senior high school newspaper, 
played host to a promising group of students chosen to appear as speakers on 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” The newspaper conducted the talent quest 
for the all-high school broadcast. 

The eight students who appeared on the broadcast originating in Washington, 
D. C., were chosen from entries submitted from 36 states. They demonstrated 
clearly the capacity of youth to speak for itself on important problems. Many of 
these students had gained extensive practice in discussion in Junior Town Meet- 
ings, developed under the impetus of Our TrmEs and “America’s Town Meeting.” 

The Public Schools of the District of Columbia, headed by Superintendent 
Hobart M. Corning, were official hosts in the Nation’s Capital. 


SCHOOL HOST, Superintendent Hobart M. Corning, discusses plans for a post-broadcast tour 
of Washington arranged by his committee. In the group, left to right, are: (front row) 
Joan Martin, Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ann Farrell, Taft High School, Chicago, 
l.; Dr. Corning; Evlalie Harrison, Central High School, Washington, D. C.; Caroline Arden, 
High Point High School, High Point, N. C.; (back row) Vivian Max, Walnut Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Bill Elliott, College High School, Bartlesville, Okla.; Mrs. Marian Carter, 
program director of “America’s Town Meeting”; George V. Denny, Jr., moderator of the 
program; Frederic A. Naglestad, Central High School, Sioux City, lowa; and Donald F. 


Hays, Benson Polytechnic High School, Portland, Oreg. 
—Washington Evening Star 


The broadcast originated in the beautiful auditorium in the U. S. Department of 
Interior Building. Here, Eulalie Harrison speaks up for the negative as other 
speakers and special interrogators await their turn. This was the first year that 
all eight students appeared on the platform. Quality of the group was so high 
that those not selected as featured speakers were assigned the interrogator 


roles. Formerly, these not chosen as speakers asked fhe first questions from the 
audience. 
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Charles Palmer Davis medals for “excellence in the knowledge of current events” 
are presented to the students by Mr. Pettegrew. The medals commemorate the 
founder of the American Education Press., Inc., publisher of Our Times. Looking 
on is Harrison M. Sayre, president of the company. Left to right, Vivian Max, 
Donald Hays, Bill Elliott, Joan Martin, Mr. Sayre, Mr. Pettegrew, Fred Naglestad, 
Ann Farrell, Eulalie Harrison, and Caroline Arden. 
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The Student Speakers 


Caroline Arden Donald Hays Vivian Max Euvlalie Harrison 
High Point Portland Cincinnati Washington 
North Carolina Oregon Ohio D.C. 


Fred Nagelstad Ann Farrell Bill Elliott Joan Martin 
Sioux City Chicago Bartlesvilie Pittsburgh 
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Bernice Michaels 
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Mrs. Mannix and her team feel 


_ that a perfect course would be re- 
quired. - 


Secondly, those cunpeenas this 


_ program believe that the school is 
at least as useful and powerful an 


instrument of education as the 


home, if not more so. 


Those opposed think that the 
school is relatively impotent when 
compared with the home. 

Mrs. Mannix, much of your 


_ argument is based on the idea that 


only the sex part of marriage in 


_ the family relations should not be 


taught in the schools. The Gallup 


poll on March 2, 1947, shows that 


in answer to the question whether 
the Government should provide 
information on sex problems, only 
19 per cent of America’s high 
school students said “No.” 

Dr. Kennedy has said that where 
marriage and family relations have 
been taught only one and a half 
per cent of the parents objected. 
Mrs. Mannix, are you opposed to 
adjusting education to fit the needs 
and desires of the majority of the 
youth, regardless of the nature of 
the material involved? 

Mrs. Mannix: What I am op- 
posed to is breaking down the 
family. If we take responsibility 
away from the family, we not only 
break down the foundation of the 
family itself, but we break down 
the state, and we break down our 
country. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 
Mannix. Now, Ann Farrell, I 
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want you to get into this. What’s 
your opinion of this discussion up 
to now? Ann Farrell, a former 
Quiz Kid, of the William Howard 
Taft High School, Chicago. Ann. 
(Applause.) 

Ann Farrell: Thank you. Dr. 
Kennedy, you say that parents 
don’t have the proper vocabulary 
to instruct their children on mar- 
riage. You believe, I’m sure, as 
does Mrs. Mannix, that parents 
should be the instructors of such 
an intimate subject. You argue 
that the parent is not equipped to 
give the necessary instruction or 
information. But -Mrs. Mannix 
points out that the same is true of 
the teacher, and if the teachers 
can be prepared for the task, so 
can the parents. 

Don mentioned the factors of 
kindliness, understanding, unsel- 
fishness, and tolerance, which also 
enter into the formation of a 
happy home. It would be ex- 
tremely improbable that a teacher, 
however competent, could develop 
these traits in a child as effectively 
as the child’s own parents. 

Why, then, Dr. Kennedy, do you 
feel that our American mothers 
and fathers are not willing to be 
educated along these lines, if they 
felt it would lead toward a better 
family life for their children? 

Dr. Kennedy: I’m sure the Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers would 
like to be educated, but they don’t 
quite know how. I said that physi- 
cians and surgeons cannot look. 


after their own children, because 
they cannot take an objective view 
of the situation. That is a very 
important situation, and I believe 
it is true when sex is discussed 
between parents and children. 

We do not propose that the 
school should abolish the home 
as is suggested here, but should 
supplement the home and make it 
easier for the parents to help the 
children. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Ken- 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


FOSTER KENNEDY—Born in Belfast, Ire- 
land, in 1884, Dr. Kennedy attended 
Queens College in Belfast and received his 
M.D. degree from Royal University of 
Ireland. In 1906, he became resident medi- 
cal officer of National Hospital in London. 
In 1910, he became chief of the clinic of 
New York Neurological Institute. 

Dr. Kennedy is now professor of neu- 
rology at Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege and attending physician in charge 
of the neurology department at Belleyue 
Hospital. He is also attending neurologist 
to New York Hospital and consulting 
neurologist to several other hospitals. He 
is chairman of the committee on neurology 
for the National Research Council and 
chairman of the Federal Medical Com- 
mittee at Ellis Island. Dr. Kennedy has 
had many articles on neurological and 
psychiatric subject published in technical 
journals. 


MRS. HENRY MANNIX—Mrs. Mannix, the 
mother of ten children, lives in Brooklyn. 
She received her Bachelor of Arts degree 
from College of the Sacred Heart and at- 


tended St. John’s School of Law in 
Brooklyn for one year. In 1945, she was 
granted an L.L.B. degree by Fordham 
University. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Youth for the Brooklyn Diocesan Council 
of Catholic Women, Mrs. Mannix inau- 


gurated a series of youth forums on mar- 
riage as a career. 


Mrs. Mannix has seryed as a_ repre- 
sentative of the International Union of 
Catholic Women at the Conference of In- 
ternational Organizations called by the 
United Nations Department of Informa- 


nedy. Ann wants to carry on this 
discussion with you, but we haven’t 
time, I’m afraid. So here is Biil 
Elliott, all the way from College 
High School of Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. Bill. (Applause.) 


Bill Elliott: I would like to ad- 
dress my remarks to Don Hays. 
Don, you brought out the point 
that by the time a child would 
take this course, he would already 
have had his attitudes formed at 
home, whether good or bad. It 
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tion in February, 1947. Since September, 
1946, she has been president of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. 

EULALIE HARRISON—A student at Cen- 
tral High School, Washington, D.C., Eu- 
lalie Harrison won first distinction in city- 
wide competition. She has been vice 
president of the Student Council, student 
librarian, and has been actiye in many 
school clubs. 


CAROLINE ARDEN—Miss Arden, a student 
at High Point High School, High Point, 
North Carolina, has had experience in 
public speaking. She spoke for the youth 
of her city before the city council in op- 
posing a curfew. She attended and spoke 
at the National Red Cross convention, and 
has been active in school dramatics and 
radio work. 


VIVIAN MAX—Viyian Max, Walnut Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, is in her 
third year as a Junior Town Meeting 
speaker. As a sophomore, she was speaker 
on the trans-Atlantic Junior Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. She is chairman of Public 
Affairs for the county YWCA youth. In 
school, she is secretary of the Student 
Council, editor of the Literary Magazine, 
and president of the Radio Guild. 


DON HAYS—At Benson Polytechnic 
School, Portland, Oregon, Don Hays has 
been president of the Public Speaking 
Club, president of the Room Representa- 
tives, secretary and president of the stu- 
dent body, and assistant editor of the 
school paper. He is also president of the 
Junior Town Meeting Council of Portland. 


seems to me that this is not a 
stumbling block, but all the more 
reason for offering such a course. 

A young person who has been 
brought up in the right kind of 
home will have his viewpoints 
and ideas justified and augmented. 
The one who has not had the cor- 
rect background will be straight- 
ened out and taught to distinguish 
between right and wrong. Doesn’t 
that sound reasonable? 

Don, you argue that it is the 
job of the home to instill toler- 
ance and understanding in young 
people and make them better in- 
dividuals to work with. Then you 
will have to agree that the prospect 
for the many, many students that 
have come from broken, disrupted 
homes is far from bright. 

Don, do you actually think it 
would be easier to educate the 
parents, many of whom have 
already failed in establishing happy 
homes, or the children, who could 
learn the right things before they 
face a tough situation, and who, 
after all, are the parents of tomor- 
row? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The ball’s in your 
hands, Don. 

Don Hays: All right, Bill. I 
don’t think there’s really a prob- 
lem of which is the easier. We 
want results, not the easiest path. 
To get results, we have to have an 
acting example, and the example 
comes from the parents, not from 
the school. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Don. 
Now, we must have a word from 
Joan Martin of Carrick High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., who is 
guoning for Vivian Max. Joan. 

Joan Martin: Vivian, you are 
an idealist. Surely you must be- 
lieve that every person has his own 
feelings, and students are no ex- 
ception. Since sex is an individual 
matter, you must admit that mass 
education in schools is not the 
place for this course. 

A child is apt to be confused 
when only one person imparts this 
information to him. Imagine his 
confusion if everyone attempted 
to increase his knowledge on this 
subject. Yet you have conceived 
the idea that this can be taught 
in the school, in the home, in the 
church, and in the community. 
Really, Vivian, don’t you believe 
that four different agencies, each 
endeavoring to put across to the 
child their own peculiar viewpoints 
on this subject, are going to leave 
that child’s mind in a state of con- 
fusion and chaos? 


Mr. 
Vivian. 

Vivian Max: First of all, Td 
like to say that not all marriage 
is sex. There’s a lot more to it 
than that, fortunately. 

The home has a job to do in 
building character and giving a 
watm personal angle to it, and in 
setting an example of what happy 
marriage is. 


Denny: There you are, 


The school gives a rational ap- 
proach. The church gives a 
spiritual approach, and community 
life enriches character and experi- 
ence and matutity. 

I don’t want all four of these 
forces to give sex education, 
period. Id like to see them all 
four develop the individual. 

It’s not a question of “‘either- 
or’—one supplanting the other, or 
one weakening the other. AlJ four 
strengthen each other, and build a 
person into a good marriage partt- 
ner. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Vivian 
Max. I think you see why we 
had to hear from all eight of these 
youngsters, and we couldn’t throw 
four of them out. Now while we 
get ready for our question period, 
I’m sure that you, our listeners, 
will be interested in the following 
message. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company, originating tonight in 
Washington, D.C. 
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For your convenience, we print 
each week the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin containing a complete trans- 
script of the evening’s discussion 
including the questions and an- 
swers to follow. 

You may secure tonight’s Town 
Meeting Bulletin by writing to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, enclosing 10 cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 

If you would like to have this 
bulletin in a handy pocket size 
come to you regularly each week 
enclose $1 for eleven weeks or 
$2.35 for six months or $4.50 for 
a year. Remember the address— 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, and allow at least two weeks 
for delivery. 

Each week we hear of new 
groups being organized to listen to 
and discuss our Town Meeting 
programs immediately following 
these meetings. Have you organized 
a Town Meeting in your home, 
school, church, or club? It’s fun, 
and it’s good citizenship. It’s the 
American way of increasing your 
understanding of the problems 
that vitally concern your welfare. 


_the Encyclopedia Americana. 
_ you ask the question which our 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Here’s where mem- 


bers of the audience have an op- 


portunity to secure a $210 set of 
If 


committee of judges considers best 


for bringing out new facts and in- 
creasing our understanding of this 
subject, provided also that you 
limit your questions to 25 words, a 
30-volume set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana will be on its way to 
you tomorrow. So make your ques- 
tions good and stick to the sub- 


ject. We start with the gentleman 


over there. 

Man: Dr. Kennedy, how can 
public education maintain open 
discussion of the controversial as- 
pects of this subject in the face of 
pressure from groups with con- 
ficting opinion? 

Mr. Denny: That sounds like a 
$94 question, Doctor. 

Dr. Kennedy: 1 think the ques- 
tion is a good one. The process of 
giving the facts of sexual life is a 
perfectly simple one and is not 
controversial. Every boy who 
grows up on the farm knows it is 


not controversial, and is not hurt 


by it. 

Mr. Denny: Mrs, Mannix, would 
you like to join in here? 

Mrs. Mannix: Dr. Kennedy, if 
it is so simple, then why not teach 
the parents? 


Dr. Kennedy: It is very hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: The young man 
here in the center. 

Man; My question is directed to 
Eulalie. If we cannot find well 
enough instructed teachers for the 
schools, do you think that we have 
ome in every home? 

Eulalie Harrison: Every parent 
possesses a very superior under- 
standing of his child due to the 
fact that he brought the child into 
the world and has lived with the 
child all his life and he certainly 
possesses a very great understand- 
ing of that child’s mental attitude. 

No teacher dealing with 30 or 
40 people in every class can pos- 
sibly give the personal delicate in- 
struction that is needed on such a 
sacred matter. 

Mr. Denny: Now here’s Vivian 
Max. 

Vivian Max: At the same time 
you will have to remember that 
parents look at their children in 
a purely subjective way, tending to 
magnify their good points and for- 
getting about the other ones. There 
is an emotional block between 
parents and children that we also 
have to remember. So, I think that 
it is not a good thing to say that 
we can expect every parent by 
virtue of the fact that he is a 
parent to be an expert in teaching 
them. 


Another thing to remember is 
that it doesn’t take any brains to 
become a parent. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: You should have 
seen how the fur flew when we 
had these eight together in one 
room. That’s where the moderator 
really had a job. All right, the lady 
in black there. 

Lady: Mrs. Mannix, what is your 
answer to the fine young people 
who come from inadequate homes 
as far as spiritual and educational 
factors are concerned? They want 
help too. 

Mrs. Mannix: I believe that they 
should get help. They should get 
it by teaching them and teaching 
them in the right places. Throw 
open the schools and give them a 
chance to learn. Parents are very 
eager to know what it’s all about. 
The natural thing is for the parent 
to teach her own child. 

You heard Dr. Kennedy say 
there’s a mental block. I have 
found no mental block with par- 
ents. I have dealt with many, many 
parents in my own diocese. I have 
dealt with many, many, young 
gitls—thousands of them—and 
they have never mentioned any 
mental block between mother and 
daughter. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the lady back in the center hall. 

Lady: Vd like to address my 
question to Miss Max. Who would 
she suggest should be responsible 
for formulating the courses, the 
content, and who would she sug- 
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gest should determine the qualifi- 
cations of those to teach the 
course? 

Vivian Max: Vd like to say that 
I think it should be formulated by 
a joint group of people working 
together. I think there should be 
religious leaders working on it, 
civic leaders, parents, and a few 
students. I think if the four of 
them get together and work out a 
basis for the course, no one would 
be antagonized and the students 


will learn a great deal. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 


right, Ann, do you want to get in 
on this? 

Ann Farrell: Well, Vivian, 
couldn’t that same theory be ap- 
plied to teaching the parents? 

Vivian Max: Yes, it could. I’m 
not against teaching parents. Teach 
everybody, (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman in 
the brown coat. 

Man: Miss Arden. Should not 
that education begin in the elemen- 
tary grades when they first realize 
that boys and girls are different 
rather than in high school after 
they have picked up gutter infor- 
mation? ' 

Caroline Arden: Oh, yes, and I 
don’t believe that I stipulated any 
particular time. I certainly do be- 
lieve that it should begin in the 
gtammar school so that they can 
have this building up. When they 
give it to them all at one time, that 
would cause a shock that I think 


| 
|inighe cause a great mental stress 
to the child. 

I think that it should be accu- 
mulated. I certainly do. 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman, here, has a question for 
Mrs. Mannix. 
ls Man; Mrs. Mannix, you said we 
should definitely assign sex edu- 
cation to the homes, and also, let’s 
educate the parents. Well, what 
are we doing now, if we had this 
course, other, than educating the 
parents? If we have this course in 
sex education, we are educating 
us as students today who will be 
parents of tomorrow. (Applause.) 

Mrs, Mannix: My answer to that 
is this. First, of all, the parents 
are the first teachers of the chil- 
dren. It’s their responsibility to 
-rell the story of life to their chil- 
dren. It belongs there and that’s 
where it should stay. We are first 
to educate the parents to give it to 
their children. I do not say that 
the children before marriage 
‘should not have instruction. They 
should go to their doctor and they 
‘should go to their priest. But I 
am vety much against mass in- 
‘struction for sex. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
_gentleman in the third row. 
Man: This question has been 
‘answered partially by othcrs. Id 
‘like to hear Dr. Kennedy’s answer 
‘to it. Where will we get sufficient 
iteachers with the professional 
|knowledge, experience, and under- 
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The 


standing sufficient to teach this 
subject? 

Dr, Kennedy: The same places 
that we get teachers to teach any 
subject. Teach the teachers. Teach, 
the teachers and the seminar 
method of discussion is the best 
possible way for education. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Ann. 

Ann Farrell: Well, Dr. Ken- 
nedy, 2nd ladies and gentlemen, if 
you remember the discussion on 
Town Meeting a few weeks ago. 
There was the very important issue 
of teachers and teachers’ salaries. 
We're having a very important 
problem right here in the United 
States of securing teachers to teach 
the ordinary subjects of history, 
civics, English, and so on. How 
are we going to get these teachers 
who are supposed to be experts— 
people who are supposed to be 
psychologists and so on? We 
would have to pay them probably 
more than we are paying in salaries 
now. Id like to find out just what 
you'd suggest on that subject. 

Dr. Kennedy: It is high time 
we paid the teachers more. (Ap- 
piause.) : 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
right, Don. Go on. 

Don Hays: 1 don’t think we 
could find a Dr. Kennedy in every 
high school and every grade school 
or anyone that has the amount of 
education and knowledge that he 
possesses. Wouldn’t it be better 
if he would teach the adults who 
have grown up and probably gain 


All 


more from his instruction than 
several children? 

Mr. Denny: Well, I have the 
whole affirmative side on my elbow 
here. Come on, Caroline. 

Caroline Arden: Well, Yd just 
like to ask Don how he’s going 
to round up all these parents to 
teach them. I want to know how 
he’s going to get them in. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, Don. 
How are you going to corral all 
these parents? The kids have to go 
to school. 

Don Hays: Sure, the kids have 
to go to school, and the parents 
can be got together if they would 
make it a civic project, if they’d 
put some pressure on. They’ve 
never tried to get the parents to- 
gether. When did they ever try 
it? V/hy don’t they start doing it? 
Work on the parents instead of 
the kids for a little while. 

_Mr. Denny: All right, Fred. 


Fred Nagelstad: It has been 
pointed out that we are going to 
have trouble getting 
people like Dr. Kennedy. That 
in itself proves - that educated 
people, like the Doctor, are the 
people who should be doing this 
thing. 


enough 


Now the question arises, of 
course, as to where we're going to 
get them. We have shown you 
that we can train them by training 
the teachers. 

The question now arises—where 
are those who are against this pro- 
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posal going to get them. If they 
must be qualified, how can the 
average person be qualified when 
we always have it thrust in our 
face that they must have college 
degrees? 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now 
here’s Eulalie Harrison to answer. 
that, Fred. 

Eulalie Harrison: Ill take so 
long to train those people that 
we'll be having children ourselves 
by the time we get them trained. 
Statistics have provell that of the 
people of this generation, 90 per 
cent are going to tell their children 
anyway. 

Mr. Denny: All right. 
on, Fred. 

Fred Nagelstad: What's wrong 
with a little long-range planning? 
We admit this program isn’t a 
cure-all, but we do say that it is 
going to aid things. Now, of 
course, it won’t be accomplished 
over night. Nothing’s ever ac- 
complished over night, but we 
want to plan for the future, not 
merely for today. 

Mr. Denny: We'd better take a 
question in the audience. Yes? 

Man: Miss Harrison. Don’t you 
believe that we’ve been able to dis- 
cuss this delicate question very 
sensibly this evening? Why can’t 
this be discussed in smaller groups 
in our high schools? 

Eulalie Harrison: With an in- 
competent teacher, ’'m afraid this 
might degenerate into nothing but 
an indecent joke. (Shouts.) The 
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‘kind of education that you want is 
already being given in the locker 
‘rooms and the halls of the schools. 
I know at my school before this 
thing came up, I learned a great 
deal more of the wrong kind of 
knowledge than I had known for 
a long time before. 

| Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. Come on, Ann. It’s awfully 
hard for Ann to keep her seat. 
\She’s a good, vigorous debater. 
All right, Ann. 

Ann Farrell: Well, Vd like to 
turn that question right around. 
If it’s so easy to do it in the 
schools, why don’t we give it to 
the parents and let them educate 
their own children instead of im- 
personal teachers. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Come on, Vivian. 

Vivian Max; Putting it in the 
schools isn’t saying that the par- 
ents can who are willing to teach 
their children. We're not abolish- 
ing that. We want to catch up 
those people who aren’t getting 
it at home. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Eulalie? 


Eulalie Harrison: If you do put 
it in the schools, you’re taking the 
responsibility away from the par- 
ents who are willing and who are 
able, and therefore, you’re depriv- 
ing those children of something 
very, very excellent. 

Mr. Denny: All right, come on 
up here, North Carolina. 

Caroline Arden: We're very 
definitely not depriving the par- 
ents of imparting of this knowl- 


edge. Somebody’s got to do it; 
give it to the schools. The parents 
haven’t done it. (Applause.) 

Eulalie Harrison: Okay, some- 
body’s got to do it, give it to the 
parents. I admit that somebody’s 
got to do it. Well, okay, give it 
to the parents. 

Vivian Max: The parents have 
had it for a long time— 

Mr. Denny: All right. Wait a 
minute. This is Vivian speaking. 
(Laughter.) 

Vivian Max: The parents have 
had this for a long time and and 
they’re falling down on the job. 
We can see that with rising divorce 
figures. Let’s help the parents; 
let’s strengthen them. We don’t 
want to take away their respon- 


sibilities. Let’s make them recog- 
nize their responsibility. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Eulalie Harrison: Okay, Vivian, 
you have your divorce figures. The 
divorce figures are proving that 
the American home is just going 
downward now. Don’t you want 
to bring it up by giving the par- 
ents more responsibilities, making 
the family a close-knit group? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr, Denny: All right. I wonder 
if we're ever going to get out in 


the audience again. Fred? Come 
on. 
Fred Nagelstad: The family 


seems to be more or Jess a sacred 
institution. We agree to that and 
consequently we find that there 
is a great difficulty in convincing 


anyone that we should change 
from tra@itional methods. It seems 
to me we are using horse-and- 
buggy tactics for an atomic age and 
that it’s time we caught up in a 
mental way and in a spiritual way 
as well as in the ability to make 


bigger and better bombs. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr, Denny: All right. Thank 


you. The question out in the au- 
dience. Yes? 

Lady: Mrs. Mannix. What do 
you think constitutes the average 
American parent? Is he average 
numerically or is he average in 
parental assets? 

Mrs. Mannix: I don’t know ex- 
actly what you mean by that. 

Lady: Do you think that aver- 
age American parents are what we 
would call real good parents or 
do you think that a few of them 
are really average parents and a 
few of them are below average? 

Mrs. Minnix: Well, from my ob- 
servation, I take my hat off to 
many of the parents. I think they’re 
doing a perfectly swell job. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Mrs. Mannix. Did you want 
to comment on something, Vivian? 
Come on, quickly. 

Vivian Max: There may be some 
doing a perfectly swell job, but 
one of every three married couples 
make a path straight from the altar 
to the divorce court. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Denny: All right, Ann. 


Ann Farrell: Yes, and by putting 
it into the schools, you’re only go- 
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ing to make it worse. You're go- 
ing to weaken the home even fur- 
ther. We're not getting it back 
together by taking this responsi- 
bility away. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Eulalie. 

Eulalie Harrison: This is a 
democracy; the majority rules. The 
majority are still staying married. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Fred, 
quickly. 

Fred Nagelstad: Speaking of ma- 
jorities, that Gallup poll says that 
about 80 per cent of the people 
are in favor of this thing. Let’s 
give the people what they want. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Fred. Now, while our speak- 
ets prepare their summaries for 
tonight’s question, here’s a mes- 
sage of interest to you. 

Announcer: Many of you have 
written in to ask us a question 
which we find it difficult to answer: 
“How many people listen each 
week to America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air?” 

Actually nobody really knows, 
but this we do know. We have 
just completed a thorough nation- 
wide survey of all. stations eligible 
to carry America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air on the ABC Network 
and we find that 226 out of a pos- 
sible 230—all but four—bring you 
this program each week. 

In radio business, this is truly 
remarkable, but it does reflect the 
judgment of the men who know 
best what the public wants in their 


communities, the local station 
managers. It is the largest net- 
work for any forum program with 
a possible listening audience of 
mere than twenty million people 
if all sets were turned in. Some- 
day we may have an accurate 
_means of measuring our listening 
audience. At present we must rely 
on educated guessing. 


Mr. Denny: In place of our sum- 
-maries tonight, because we are so 
pressed for time, we are going to 
pin medals on the chests of our 
high school winners. Here is Mr. 
C. W. Pettegrew of the magazine, 
Our Times, to make these awards. 
Mr. Pettegrew. (Applause.) 

Mr. Pettegrew: Thank you, Mr. 
Denny. This is the sixth year in 
which Our Times has conducted 
the talent quest for this annual 
broadcast. In that time the Ju- 
naiotr Town Meeting has become 
an accepted technique in class- 
rooms, assemblies, and on the air 
throughout the Nation and even 
across the Atlantic. The serious 
study of current problems by 
young people was one of the goals 
of a man who was known as the 
father of current events teaching 
in America, Charles Palmer Davis. 

Mr. Davis founded the company 
which publishes Our Times, His 
pioneer work has been commemo- 
rated in a beautiful medal. This 
medal is awarded to. students 
whose excellence in the study of 
‘current events identifies them as 


the most promising citizens of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Preston Davis, the son of 
the founder, has asked me to serve 
as his representative in awarding 
Charles Palmer Davis medals to 
each of the students appearing on 
this program. I am sure you will 
agree that they deserve the awards. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Pet- 
tegrew, and congratulations and 
thanks to each one of you for your 


work here tonight. 
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While we're making awards, our 
committee of judges informs me 
that tonight’s $210 30-volume set 
of the Encyclopedia Americana 
goes to the man who asked the 
question, “Where will we get suf- 
ficient teachers with the profes- 
sional knowledge, experience, and 
understanding to teach this sub- 
ject?” If the man will come up 
and give us his name he'll get the 
set. (Applause.) 

Our thanks also go to the Wash- 
ington Board of Education, our 
hosts, and to Dr. Kennedy and 
Mrs. Mannix for their fine coun-— 
sel here tonight. Let me say that 
you've set us off to a great start 
for our contest that I mentioned 
at the beginning of the program. 

Now, friends, here are the simple 
tules. Write a letter of not more 
than 750 words expressing your 
opinions on the question, “How 
can we strengthen the American 
family?” 
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Mail your letter to Family Con- 
test, in care of Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. Entries must 
be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, May 1, 1947. All letters 
become the property of Town Hall, 
Inc. 

Entries will be judged by a board 
of experts including five Town 
Hall trustees, and their decision 
will be final. In case of ties, du- 
plicate prizes will be awarded. 

As for the prizes, the man and 
woman who write the most con- 
structive letters will receive $500 
each in cash. Each also will be 
given a trip to New York with all 
expenses paid to and from their 
homes and while they are in New 
York for their participation on 
America’s Town Meeting during 
which they will read their prize- 
winning letters on the program 


May 29, Town Meeting’s 12th 
Anniversary broadcast. 

Honorable mention will be given 
to the next ten runners-up and 
each will receive a set of Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. There will also 
be 50 Town Hall Certificates of 
Merit so everybody has a chance. 

Next week your Town Meeting 
originates on the campus of Pur- 
due University at Lafayette, In- 
diana, where we consider the 
urgent and timely topic, “How 
Should the Democracies Meet the 
Challenge of Expanding Commu- 
nism?” Our speakers will be 
Lawrence Spivak, Clarence Streit, 
Ralph Ingersoll, and S. K. Rat- 
cliffe. We invite you to plan to 
be with us next week and every 
week at the sound of the crier’s 
bell. (Applause.) 
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